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HIS BY RIGHT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER root,” “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” ETC. ETC. 


Cuapter XLIII.—Founp GUvILTyY. 
T last it was over—the trial which had fixed the | who had fcllowed the tedious progress of an investi- 
ee cara the crowded court until theprolonged | gation which had laid bare = cunningly-devised 
strain had become almost unendurable to the more | system of fraud, and tracked through all its crafty 


mong the eager-eyed throng | windings the career of one man, whose masterly 
a9 
330 


sensitively-organised a 
VOL. VIL. 
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cunning and ingenuity in eluding the vigilance of , knowledge of its presence. While the voice of the 
the law had invested the inquiry with more than | counsel was filling his ears—even in the breathless. 


usual interest. Hence the curiosity which had 
centred itself in the prisoner at the bar. 


stood for hours under that battery of eyes, while the | 


evidence for and against him was being sifted and 
manipulated by the learned counsel on either side, 
as they fenced and wrangled, each in his own way 
pounding and snubbing the unfortunate witnesses, 
as though it was an experiment mutually agreed 
upon, to test how much human nerves could bear 
without giving way under the irritating strain. 
The humbler legal scribes worked industriously 
with their pens, and the observant judge took his 
notes for the benefit of himself and the sagacious 
twelve who held the fate of the prisoner in their 
hands. So he had stood in the unenviable notoriety 
which had made him a mark for the gaze of that 
multitude, silent, sullen and defiant, a mien that 
threw off pity and told against him with the crowd, 
who revolted from the self-possession that seemed to 
them so callous, There were others who had read 
different signs in the occasional convulsive twitch- 
ings of the restless, blue-veined, hands, and the 
biting of the thin, grey moustache, as he watched 
and waited the result of his trial. Of this discrimi- 
nating few was Lewis Darley, who had come up to 
London on business. He had not intended making 
the journey for a month to come, but hearing that 
Bernard Ayrton was to be tried for defrauding the 
public, he decided to be in London in time to be 
present at the trial. From his first reading of the 
newspaper paragraph announcing that Bernard 
Ayrton had been arrested on the charge of obtain- 
ing money under false pretences, as the director and 
head of a bubble company, formed for the purpose 
of relieving deluded capitalists who had cash which 
they were anxious to invest, the old man made up 
his mind that if possible he would be present at the 
trial. He kept that resolution, and by his presence 
added another sting to the torture of the man who 


| 


He had | he was blind to ever 





pause while the jury were considering their verdict, 
ything but that one grim grey 
face that seemed to be endlessly multiplied through- 
out that great gathering. 

What motive had led Lewis Darley there, to exult 
overhim? Bernard Ayrton asked himself this ques- 
tion as he looked across the mass of faces that lay 
between them, and met the steady steadfast gaze that 
seemed bent upon reading his soul. 

Found guilty. The verdict had been expected by 
the majority of those who had watched the progress 
of the trial, yet when it was pronounced by the fore- 
man of the jury, the words seemed to cut through 
the silence of the court. The effsct on the prisoner 
was narrowly watched by all, but they saw only a 
convulsive grasping at the rail of the dock, as if to 
steady himself as he stood waiting for what was to 
follow. No one heard his low gasping repetition of 
the one word—“ guilty.” 

Lewis Darley leant forward to gaze more intently 
at the fraudulent director, his hand tightening its 
grasp of the heavy notched walking-stick which was 
an indispensable part of his outdoor equipment. He 
muttered under his breath, “To think of my seeing 
him a criminal at the bar! my worst judgment of 
him never came near the truth,” 

Three years’ imprisonment was the sentence of 
the Court on the prisoner. That broke up the dogged 
composure in which the man had wrapped himself 
throughout the trial. His eyes gave out a quick 
resentful flash that showed the undying vindictiveness 
of the man’s nature, as he looked across the sea of 
faces that divided kim from the one he sought—a 
look that Lewis Darley knew how to read. It said 
to him, distinctly as if it had been spoken in words, 
“You are exulting in my disgrace, and have come 





here expressly to taunt me, and I know it. You 
think my three years’ banishment will prevent my 
wresting the secret from you, but it will come to an 


| 


had been (in the interests of society) so perseveringly | end, and then take care that you are not beaten with 


hunted by Messrs. Nield and Gibbs. It was during 
the cross-examination of one of the witnesses by the 
counsel for the prosecution, that the prisoner cast- 
ing one of his keen restless giances round the court, 
became aware of the presence of Lewis Darley. 
That discovery was most unwelcome, and affected 
him in a way that might have been betrayed to close 
observers; he had not been prepared for that en- 
counter, at which he chafed inwardly. It wanted 
only one thing to complete the bitter humiliation of 
his position, and it was there confronting him in 
that fixed gaze, and forcing itself upon him in the 


| your own weapons, and remember it will not be the 
first time that I have triumphed over you and yours.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
OLD FRIENDS. 

| “ WuerRE have you decided upon going this morn- 
| ing, Lucy ?” 

“To East End, papa.” 

“Why, I thought you were there yesterday.” 

“So I was, but I did not get out of the carriage, 
for mamma had asked me not to stay away very 





consciousness that he was standing in a felon’s| long, as she wanted me to go out with her later in 
dock, with Lewis Darley looking on. From the | the day. I promised Patty that I would drive over 
moment their eyes met, the crowded court seemed to | with you, our visits always seem such a delight to 
centre itself in that one figure which, to him, stood | the old people.” 


out from the rest and oppressed him with the! 


“Yes, I believe they are always glad to see us, 
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and I am glad you respond, my dear, by calling 
occasionally ; for myself, you know I always enjoy a 
chat with Farmer Hood, it seems to make me feel 
young again.” 

«That is why I thought of taking you, papa, for 
I have noticed that you always seem to be better 
after you have had a talk with Mr. Hood, and you 
have been so dull the last few days.” 

Sir Richard sighed, but seeing his daughter’s look 
of concern, said hastily, “I am glad you have per- 
suaded me to go out with you, my dear, for I feel 
sure the drive will do me good. Tell Barker to 
walk the horses up the hill, so that we may enjoy 
the view; many times as I have seen it, I shall never 
tire of that picture.” 

Lucy smiled as she gave the servant his master’s 
order, for whenever they drove to East End her 
father invariably gave the same instructions to the 
coachman. Some minutes later an open carriage, 
drawn by Sir Richard’s much-admired pair of greys, 
passed through the park gates. It contained the 
baronet and his daughter. Lady Chadburn did not 
approve of the visits to East End Farm, nor the 
familiar terms on which Farmer Hoed and his family 
were received by Sir Richard; she deemed the 
association lowering to the Chadburns—opinions that 
were fully endorsed by Cyril. The dominant pride 
of the woman still lived, in spite of the chastening 
influence which had been about her during the 
illness of her husband, and the new gentleness which 
had developed in her manner since Harold had left 
his home. The road taken by the carriage was the 


same through which Lucy rode on the day that she | 


and Harold held their last confidential talk. Some 
recollection of that time flashed across her mind as 
they rolled along the well-remembered road. She 
looked wistfully towards the fields which Harold had 
crossed—looked as though she half expected to see 
him crossing the style and to hear Snap’s well- 
known bark heralding his approach. 


“Why, my dear, what is there in that field to | 
| he often declared was equal to anything he had seen 


attract your attention?” As he spoke Sir Richard 
carefully surveyed the field in question, but without 
discovering anything to account for Lucy’s intent 
gaze. “I can see nothing in it except a solitary cow 
taking a meal from the hedge.’ 

The baronet’s tone was unusually lively, and it re- 
joicod Lucy’s heart, but there was a vein of sadness 
in her voice as she answered, “I believe I have been 
looking without seeing anything, papa.” 

Sir kichard was disposed to be a little facetious. 
“Looking without seeing anything, Lucy, why that 
looks ominous, it is one of the symptcms of love.” 

Lucy’s face flushed painfully as she answered, “I 





mean I was thinking, papa, that I saw nothing but | 


what was in my memory.” 


“Some one coming over the style, papa, that I 
should be very glad to see there to-day.” 

Sir Richard glanced curiously at his daughter, for 
her answer puzzled him, and he wondered to himself 
who this somebody could be, and he made up his 
mind to find out then and there. 

“T have been trying to guess who this important 
person is, and have come to the conclusion, my dear, 
that it must be Frank Ainsworth or the Honourable 
Mr. Appleby.” 

“ Mr. Appleby, indeed!” was Lucy’s indignant ex- 
clamation. é 

Sir Richard laughed quietly as he said, “ Poor 
fellow, it’s evident he’s not the favoured one. So it 
was Frank Ainsworth, you sly little puss, that occu- 
pied your thoughts.” 

“Oh, papa, how you jump at conclusions ; it was—” 
She paused, and looking into her father’s smiling 
face, debated whether she should tell him, for she 
knew it would recall sad memories and bring back 
the cloud to his face. 
decided her. 


Her father’s next question 


“T am waiting for you to finish the sentence, my 
dear.” 

“T was thinking of Harold ; it is natural for us all 
to think of him to-day, papa, you know it is his 
birthday.” 

Sir Richard’s head drooped for a few seconds, and 
Lucy heard him murmur to himself, “ His birthday, 
poor lad, if he is alive he will be thinking of 
home.” (Then he turned to his daughter.) “I had 
not forgotten it, my dear.” That was all he said, 
and during the rest of the journey he lay back with 
his eyes closed. Poor Lucy could scarcely keep from 
crying at the thought of having been the cause of 
reviving such a painful subject. 

They had now reached that part of the road where 
Barker, obedient to his master’s often repeated in- 
structions, usually brought the horses to a walk, but 
that morning it was all lost upon Sir Richard, whe 
did not even bestow a glance upon the view which 


abroad, The mention of Harold brought a rush of 
sad remembrance that for the time overshadowed all 
and reacted in making him moody and silent ; even 
the prospective chat with the old farmer lost its 
attraction, and it was only his unwillingness to dis- 
appoint Lucy that kept him from proposing not te 
get down at the farm. 

Their coming had been watched for ; Farmer Hood, 
a white-haired old man of patriarchal age and ap- 
pearance, was standing in the wide old-fashioned 
porch, evidently on the look-out for Sir Richard’s 
carriage, while his pretty granddaughter stood near, 
busily raking up the dead leaves which had fallen on 
the walk. She was the first to signal to the old 


“Dear me, that is one of the worst syrptoms of man the approach of the visitors, by her joyous ex- 
the disease. What was the picture your memory re- | clamation—“ Here they are, grandfather, Sir Richard 


called ? Come, no secrets, miss.” 


and Miss Lucy! didn’t I tell you they would be sure 
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to come if it was fine to-day? I’m so glad, for they 
are going to stay a little while, and it will make 
the old place quite lively, and I intend Miss Lucy to 
taste my elder wine.” 


Pretty Patty’s was not the only face that brightened | 


with pleasure at the sight of the grey horses. Lucy 


and her father were not the only visitors at East | 
A laughing trio had just made their appear- 


End. 
ance from the garden, where each had been following 
their own devices. ‘There were Frank Ainsworth, 
his brother Tom, and Charlotte, whom her brothers 
generally selected from the batch of sisters as their 
companion, 

When the visitors had alighted, and all due 
courtesies had been exchanged, Sir Richard and 
Lucy were carried off in triumph-to the best parlour, 
there to be tempted perhaps to commit themselves 
to the trial of Miss Patty’s elder wine. 

Lucy fancied she saw a mischievous look in Patty’s 
eyes as she whispered, “ You did not expect to meet 
any of the Ainsworths here ; they called as they were 
passing, and hearing that we expected you and your 
father, elected to wait until your arrival, at least 
Frank did. How handsome he looks in his uni- 
form !” 

Lucy did her best to appear unconcerned, but she 
could not prevent the tell-tale colour from drifting 
into her face; and she was glad when the old farmer 
called to his granddaughter—“ Patty, you had better 
let Miss Lucy see the new greenhouse; Sir Richard 
and I will follow just now.” 

While inspecting the new house, Lucy was cleverly 
separated from the rest of the party by the young 
lieutenant, who successfully manceuvred for that pur- 
pose, when he managed to whisper a few hurried 
words: ‘‘ Miss Chadburn—Lucy, I have been watching 
for you so anxiously ; from the moment that I heard 
you were expected I took veritable possession of East 
End, and kept Tom and Charley here rather against 
their will, for there is to be a cricket-match this after- 
noon and he’s impatient to get home, so as to be pre- 


pared ; but it was not to tell you this that I have | 


been so anxious to see you: it is about your brother 
Harold.” 

Patty and Tom Ainsworth were coming towards 
them, and Lucy saw that in a few seconds their téte- 
a-téte would be at an end, and she exclaimed in a 
hurried whisper, ‘ Oh, Frank! tell me at once if you 
have heard any news of him.” 





CHAPTER XLY. 


“WILL YOU TRUST ME?” 


Lewis Dar.tey showed much concern on learning | 


the particulars of Phoebe’s accident, as related to him 
by Bessie. He grew excited over her description of 
the part played by Gerald, a warm flush passing into 
his wrinkled face as he listened with profound atten- 
tion. Whenshe came to the part where she thought 


| they would both be lost, the old man rose excitedly 
| from his geat and exclaimed, “Go on, my dear—go 
on; it must have been dreadfully exciting; I almost 
feel as if I was there myself, watching the struggle, 
it makes me cold and hot by turns.” 

| When Bessie had finished telling him, he said 
with evident pride, “‘ Well done, Gerald! he is a fine 
fellow after all, Bessie, and has proved that he has 
na degenerate blood in him.” 

“He has proved himself a hero, uncle, and I shall 
esteem and honour him for it to the end of my 
| life.” 

Her enthusiasm was not lost upon the old man. 

Bessie continued: “I cannot tell you how much 
astonished I was to recognise Gerald, whom I should 
have supposed to be in Workenbury with his patients, 
if I had thought about him at all. He came so un- 
expectedly that it seemed as if Providence had led 
him there for the purpose of saving Phebe.” 

* Nodoubt he was, my dear,” commented theold man, 
solemnly. “Nothing happens by chance ; these things 
are in higher hands than ours. Poor Philis, I often 
hear her call that girl the plague of her life, but I sup- 
pose that is only to be taken figuratively, like many 
of her queer cross sayings, for with all her gruffness, 
no mother could be more devoted toa daughter than 
she has been to Phoebe.” 

“Oh, uncle! if she had been drowned it would have 
killed her,’ put in Bessie, the quick tears filling 
her brown eyes. Her affection was almost equally 
divided between Phoebe and her mother. “ Poor old 
Philis, she tries to make one believe that her heart 
is hard as flint, but I know better than that, don’t 
I, uncle?” 

Tn reply to this half-coaxing question, the old man 
could not resist taking one of the girl’s hands in his 
and gently stroking it as he said, “ Yes, my darling, 
| Philis has been a faithful, tender nurse to you, and 
From the first she has 





I am glad you remember it. 
divided with you the love she has given to her own 
child. That is why I should always consider myself 
in debt to Philis, even if there was no long life of 
faithful service to be counted up.” 

Some sudden shifting of thought had brought a 
serious look to Bessie’s expressive face, as she re- 
peated softly, “And I feel it also, dear uncle; I 
cannot forget that it was Philis who first taught me 





what a mother’s love was like—that love which I hold 


’ 


| 

| 

| in such reverence, but which I shall never know, ex- 

| cept as a light shining upon other lives.” 

| Her lip trembled as she spoke, and the old man 

| looked distressed, as he always was whenever she 

| alluded to her orphanhood. His hand shook a little 

as he laid it like a benediction on the glossy brown 

| head, faltering, “My darling, I—I have tried my 
best to make up that want to you; tell me, have I 

quite failed?” 


In reply, she clasped her hands caressingly over 
his arm, and her clear eyes gave him a tender, half- 
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reproachful look that expressed much more than | has Philis been foolish enough to talk?” he asked 
words. ‘My dear, dear uncle, how can you ask that | distrustfully. 


question, when you know that you have been to me 


“No, uncle, Philis is only talkative about trifles; 


always what you are now, the kindest and dearest | in other things she is dumb—will not even explain 


old man in the world?” 


why she refuses to answer the questions which I 


It was one of Lewis Darley’s moments of trans- | confess that I often ask about myself,” 


formation, when he was no longer the calculating man 


Lewis Darley looked at her uneasily, as he said 


of money, but seemed to have put on a new nature. | with a slight touch of irritability, “ What makes you 
There was such a wonderful softening of the sharp, | ask them at all, Bessie?” 


wrinkled face, as he stood with: those dear brown 
eyes looking into his, and that soft clasp upon his 
arm seeming to act as a charm against all uncharita- 
bleness and worldly hardness. When he spoke, his 
voice trembled. “There are times when I think I 
might have done better for my darling.” 

“Then you have no business, uncle, and it is 
thinking a libel of yourself.” 

“But it has been left for an old servant to teach 
you the meaning of mother’s love; that shows what a 
lonely, companionless life my little one has led from 
her babyhood till now.” 

“Not from any fault of yours, uncle,” she persisted 
with fond earnestness; “you have been ovnyiting| 





to me.” 


“Not from mere curiosity: I would not give way 
to that, but I have a fancy that Philis could tell me 
something of what I am so anxious to learn about 
my parents and myself. Oh, uncle, if you only 
knew how miserable I get when I sit wondering what 
is the cause of all this mystery! I could not help 
asking Philis to tell me, if she could, the reason 
why that page of my early life has been kept always 
sealed.” 

The old man had grown painfully excited during 
the last few minutes. “I am sorry to hear this, 
Bessie—very sorry that you should make yourself 
miserable with such foolish fancies ; you might know 
I would not have kept it from you—supposing I was 
acquainted with your early life—unless it was for 


“T have done my best, but I am afraid I did not | the best. You will not doubt me and my motives, 
always succeed; I had not a pleasant way with | darling?” 


children, and the old house was such a dismal place 
for a child to grow up in.” 

“ Ah, uncle, it may have seemed dull to you, but I 
don’t remember ever having found it so; and where 
would that child have grown up if you had not 
taken her into your charge—the poor little waif that 
seems to have drifted to your feet — what would 
have become of her but for you?” 

‘What do you mean, Bessie?” 

“That the girl you took to your heart had no 
claim, except what was given by your love. Do you 
know she has often wished it otherwise—wished that 
love had been hers by right ?” 

The old man bent a troubled face over her. 
“What has put these thoughts in my darling’s head ; 


The brown eyes flashed back the answer—“ How 
| can you ask that, dear uncle; it seems cruel even to 
| let the thought enter into your head.” 
| He passed his trembling hand over her smooth head: 
| ashe continued, with strange earnestness, “ Will you 
| accept the present as itis, darling, and the future az 
I may make it for you?” 

«“T will, dear uncle.” 

“ And you will trust me to the end, believing that 
| from first to last I had only your interest at heart?” 
| Bessie repeated the assurance she had given, and 
|the old man stooped and kissed her, saying, “ Be 
patient and wait until your twenty-first birthday. 
then you shall know all.” 

(To be continued.) 











MI 


OBED in innocence the whitest, decked with 
virtues purest, brightest, 





peerless is the fair I love; 
Crowned with nobleness and honour, I can only gaze 
upon her 


Through a veil of saintly glory falling round her 


from above. 


Through the summer of her smiling, charming all 
and reconciling, 
Comes her voice, like sweetest music floating on a 
scented gale; 


: : 
First among earth’s fairest daughters, 


NE! 


While she walks in hand with duty, beautiful above 
all beauty, 
Like a fair poetic vision in some old Arabian 
| tale. 


‘ She may only be with others human sister, human 
brothers ; 

But to me far nearer, dearer—closest soul to me 
she seems; 

Flesh and blood before me real, I behold my heart’s 

ideal, 

And adorned with all the graces I have pictured 
| in my dreams. 
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Tender influences flowing, all unconsciously going, 
i—] t=} b=] 


Radiating from her presence, through my heart | 
refine and stir ; 
And insensibly I’m learning, by the passion of my | 
yearning, 

To be gentle to all women for the love I bear to | 


her. 


I would wait in happy musing, with her spirit inter- 
fusing, | 
Where her sunlight sheds a glory on the common | 
things of life, | 

Till my roughness and my rudeness, by her loveli- | 
ness and goodness, 

Be transformed, and rise in beauty through the | 
passion and the strife. | 


My most precious treasure hiding, to my secret 


| Through the light around, above her—and I cannot 


help but love her, 
In the splendour of her graces and the beauties of 
her heart. 


breast confiding— 
There, unworthy of her favour, hopes and fears 
alternate sway, 


| Lest misfortune may betide me, and the gladness be 


denied me, 
And my bright and beauteous angel spread her 
wings and fly away. 


| Hush, faint heart! thy vision cherish ; let thy foolish 


fancies perish ; 
Rise, fond flutterings, into courage—lo! I hear a 
song that springs 


Her pure presence lifts me nearer, and I see my , From the raptured hours’ repeating, hopeful parting, 


pathway clearer | 
To the life that links with heaven, seeming not so | 
far apart, | 


joyful meeting, 
Till my bright and beauteous angel walk by me 
with folded wings. J. Hur. 








THE LAST WORDS OF A CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


BY THE REY. R. ALEX. HATCHARD, AUTHOR 


OF “FROM DEATH UNTO LIF£,” ETC. ETC. 


“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also 


that love his appearing.”—2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 


[HE sweetest canticle is ‘ Nunc dimit- 

tis,’” says Bacon, ‘when a man has 

obtained worthy ends and expecta- 

tions.” He also tells us that Augus- 

tus Cesar died in a compliment; | 
Tiberius in dissimulation ; and Vespasian in a jest. | 
The last recorded words of St. Paul are those of | 
the beautiful benediction which have fallen upon 

the ears of departing Christian congregations for | 
eighteen hundred years: “The Lord Jesus Christ be 

with thy spirit. Grace be with you. Amen.” And 

a few verses preceding this benediction we have 

the sublime words of our text. These words of | 
the apostle may be classed with those of the aged | 
Simeon, which he uttered when he took the child | 
Jesus in his arms at his presentation in the | 
Temple: “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 

in peace, according to thy word: for mine eyes | 
have seen thy salvation.” 

Christianity adapts itself to every part of our 
existence here on earth. It is suitable to youth, 
middle life, and age. Its principles are adapted to , 
regulate the conduct of every erring child of dust; | 
but it is peculiarly fitted to illuminate the mind 
of the aged with hope. It renders the evening of 
life as calm as the close of a peaceful summer day. | 
The Christian hears afar off, as it were, the sound | 
of many harps, and the echo of the eternal anthem | 





_as we behold these things to-day. 


of praise which rises around the throne of God. 
St. Paui, so far from fearing death, as children fear 
to go into the dark, looked forward to it with joy. 
His mind was at peace, and he longed to join the 


| multitude of the redeemed. 


We notice the tranquil character of the apostle’s 
reflections, 

I. In his review of the past. 

His views of life had been very different from 
those which are generally entertained. Although 


in speech, dress, and manner we are very unlike 
| the men of St. Paul’s day, yet in heart we are 


much the same. The merchant was busy with his 
gains, the soldier was laden with the spoils of 
conquest, the sculptor was dreaming of his art, 
and the author was engrossed with his books, just 
Men lived 
for pleasure, amusement, profit, in ancient Rome, 


| the same as they doin London now. They thought 


they had little else to do except live to please them- 
selves. But St. Paul thought that he had many 
important duties to fulfil. To him life was earnest 
indeed. ‘To the Ephesians he writes: “ Redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil.” He bids the 
Philippians remember that “the Lord is at hand.” 
He exhorts the Colossians thus: ‘“ Whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men;” and to the Thessalonians he says, “ Let 
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us not sleep, as do others; but let us watch and 
be sober.” 

He had devoted himself to the great ends of life. 
Life had been to him full of temptations. Few 
intellectual and religious temptations known to us 
were strange to the apostle. He was a scholar of 
no mean standing, and had he chosen he might 
have passed his life in deep researches in rab- 
binical lore. Mere literary eminence was as true 
a temptation of St. Paul’s as of any of us; and 
be it remembered that the scholar was highly 
honoured in Palestine, Greece, and Rome. His 
writings clearly show that he possessed magnificent 
powers of mind. Knowledge, reason, imagination, 
all were his; yet all were dedicated to the highest 
well-being of his fellow-men. 

Religious temptations were also his. He had to 
contend against superstition and rationalism, and 
he was naturally in danger of falling into the very 
errors which he was called to rebuke in others. 
His high position as the “ Apostle of the Gentiles ” 
rendered him open to the attacks of pride; yet 
we find that he was one of the most humble of 
men. Self-righteousness on account of his labours 
in the cause of Christ must have been a very 
great temptation of his; yet he trusts in Christ 
alone for salvation. Unfaithfulness to the high 
trust given to him, a temptation to shrink from 
the duties of his position, must also have weighed 
very heavily upon him; yet to the smallest matter 
he was earnest in giving his whole attention. 

Ardour and indefatigable zeal marked his course, 
and having kept the faith with undaunted courage 
and constancy, he disregarded even life itself, 
when it stood in competition with his duty. 
“Neither count I my life dear unto myself,’ he 
says, “so that I might finish my course with joy.” 
The apostle reminds us of a very remarkable 
painting, by Mr. Poynter, which was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy a few years ago. “ Faithful 
unto Death” represented a soldier in armour, at 
Pompeii, at the door of a heathen temple, on guard. 
The sky was apparently covered with flames, which 
cast a lurid glare upon the man and the building. 
Terrified men were rushing down the streets seek- 
ing safety; and all, except the countenance of the 
Roman sentinel, presented a scene of horror and 
confusion. He looked perfectly calm; and stern 
resolution could be read in every line of his face. 
In the midst of disorder and dread, he was un- 
moved and fearless. He was sustained by a sense 
of duty. It was a picture which set forth an 
historical truth. 

In the year a.p. 79, Pompeii, a town on the Bay 
of Naples, was destroyed by an eruption from the 
volcano of Vesuvius. The sky was black with 
darkness; flames, smoke, and showers of ashes 
filled the air, and torrents of burning lava swept 
down the mountain-side. An able writer thus 





describes the awful scene:—“ The whole elements 
of civilisation were broken up. Ever and anon by 
the flickering lights you saw the thief hastening 
by the most solemn authorities of the law, laden 
with, and fearfully chuckling over, the produce of 
his sudden gains. If in the darkness wife was 
separated from husband, or parent from child, 
vain was the hope of reanion. Each hurried 
blindly and confusedly on. Nothing, in all the 
various and complicated machinery of social life, 
was left, save the primal law of self-preservation.” 
Yet in such an hour as that the Roman soldier 
remained at his post. His commander had ordered 
him to stand there until he was relieved. Although 
all others fled in dismay, he stood at the place of 
duty. 

Seventeen centuries rolled away before the town 
was dug up from the ashes which covered it; but 
when this was done, the sentinel, a skeleton in 
armour, was discovered at his station on guard. 
In the fidelity of this man we have a remarkable 
illustration of the command of the Spirit to the 
Church in Smyrna: “Be thou faithful unto 
death ;” and St. Paul is an illustration of obedience 
to this command, no less than ue. Hence to him 
the approach of death was pleasant. He had the 
approval of his conscience upon the course which 
he had run. WHe could almost adopt the lan- 
guage of his Lord and Master: “I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do.” Without 
repining or wishing to escape, he was a prisoner 
at Rome. Being condemned, he could wait with 
complacency for the executioner’s stroke. He was 
to die by decapitation; and he was led out to 
execution beyond the city walls, upon the road to 
Ostia, the port of Rome. 

“ As the martyr and his executioners passed on,” 
says an eminent authority, “ their way was crowded 
with a motley multitude of goers and comers 
between the metropolis and its harbour—merchants 
hastening to superintend the unloading of their 
cargoes—sailors eager to squander the profits of 
their last voyage in the dissipations of the capital— 
officials of the Government, cHarged with the 
administration of the provinces, or the command ef 
the legions on the Euphrates or the Rhine—Chal- 
dean astrologers— Phrygian eunuchs—dancing- 
girls from Syria, with their painted turbans— 
mendicant priests from Egypt, howling for Osiris— 
Greek adventurers, eager to coin their national 
cunning into Roman gold—representatives of the 
avarice and ambition, the fraud and lust, the super- 
stition and intelligence, of the imperial world. 

The place of execution was not far distant, and 
there the sword of the headsman ended his long 
course of sufferings, and released that heroic soul 
from that feeble body.” His death was a fit end- 
ing of his life. Mark his own words as to the 
experiences of his life: “I am in labours more 
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abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons | ness in heaven. He doubted not that such a 
more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five , reward was in store for him. 
Why did he expect this? Not on account of 


times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was | 


I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I | any merit in himself, but wholly as the 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been | God through Christ. He had a “good hope 
in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, | through grace.” By the phrase “ at that day,” the 
in perils of robbers, in perils by my own country- | apostle seems to refer to the second coming of 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, Christ. Such atleast is the opinion of some whose 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in | judgment is entitled to respect. And they hold 
that the idea of a speedy second coming was enter- 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and | tained by St. Paul. Be this as it may, he rejoices 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness, | in the fact that the “crown” is not for him only, 
Beside those things that are without, that which | but for “all them also that love his appearing.” 

Among the myriads of great and noble spirits 
| who surround the throne of the Eternal, the 

How does the apostle exemplify the words of apostle will be one of those most highly honoured. 
the philosopher Fichte: “I shall not die for myself, | His influence who shall measure? While he lived, 
but only for others; for those who remain behind, | he influenced thousands by his preaching and 
from whose connection I am torn: for me the hour example; and, since his death, he has influenced 
of death is the hour of birth to w new, more magnificent | millions by his priceless writings. 

Like the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, the life 
of St. Paul is a theme ever old, yet ever new. A 
| word or two in conclusion will suffice to draw a 
| lesson from our meditation. Does no‘ the apostle’s 

In writing to the Ephesians, he speaks of “the | example condemn the world at large? ‘True re- 
earnest of our inheritance.” This he had long | ligion, spiritual truth, is distasteful to the ma- 
jority of men. This, however, was the chief motive 
been his. He had been like one ascending the | of the apostle’s actions. Again, let us notice how 
lower steeps of a mountain range. The tops of | amply God rewards his faithful servants. We shall 
the higher peaks become more and more clear to | be judged according to our knowledge, talents, and 
the vision as we climb. Hope of attaining the | opportunities. More will not be demanded of us 
highest point animates our minds as we wearily | than has been given. The glory of Elijah’s ascent, 
plod upward. ‘The “crown of righteousness” had | or St. Paul’s decapitation, may not be ours; yet 
long been full in his view, and he now looked | we can enjoy the reward of the faithful servant. 
forward to the possession of all the jcys which it | If, then, we wish to be able to use the last words of 
conferred. The apostle, on various occasions, uses | the Christian soldier St. Paul, we must follow his 
the well-known illustration of the crown of pine | life in so fur as he followed Christ. 


perils among false brethren; in weariness and | 


cometh upon me daily, the care of all the | 
churches.” 


life.” | 
Briefly let us look at the second part of our text, | 
and notice that St. Paul was happy, 


II. In the prospect of what was to come. 


enjoyed. ‘The hope of eternal blessings had long | 


leaves, which was given to the victor in the | 
Isthmian Stadium. In the words of our text, “ A | 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day.” St. 
Paul probably alludes to the custom of the judge 
holding out the prize, a chaplet of fading leaves, 
at the end of the course. And speaking of the 
runners, on another occasion, he says, ‘‘ They do 
it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an in- 
corruptible.” By a “crown of righteousness” he 
means a most exalted state of holiness and happi- | 





AT EVENING. 


HE shadows gather in the west, 
And o’er the sense a spirit steals 
That something of the soul reveals: 





It questions me with stern behest. 


What have I done this day to keep 
My soul in purity complete ; 


And scale yon vast cerulean steep? 


Come back, O day, I would repent, 


The cruel hours will not relent. 


“cc 


gift” of 


‘Press on, press on! ye sons of light, 
Untiring in your holy flight ; 
Still treading each temptation down, 
And battling for a nobler crown. 


‘Press on, press on! through toil and woe, 
Calmly resolved to triumph, go; 
And make each dark and threatening ill 
Yield but a brighter glory still. 


‘* Press on, press on! still look in faith 
To Him who vanquished sin and death ;, 
And till ye hear His high ‘ Well done,’ 
True to the last, press on, press cn!” 


To shake carth’s dust from off my feet, 


And change the deeds which I have done 


For those which Christ may look upon. 
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¢ Since standing by the old house door 
fe oh: ° ” 927 
We watched him out of sight” —p. 23/. 
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The sun has dipped into the wave, 
To-day is over with his grace, 
T'o-day hath covered up his face, 

And God hath given him to the grave. 


I said this morn with all its light 
Flooded the world with golden sheen, 








I would be better than I’d been, 
Yet have I done my will despite. 


Oh, by the light which comes again 
Upon the morn, let me be wise, 
And from the spirit’s darkness rise 
To hopes and deeds that are not vain! 
GEORGE SMITH. 





AN EVENING WITH A CITY 


MISSIONARY IN THE TAVERNS OF 


MARYLEBONE.—II. 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE, “ AUTHOR OF ANCIENT MEETING-HOUSES,” 


) HE missionaries who systematically 
SV, Visit public-houses pursue an arduous 
¥ but not a thankless calling. Some 
years ago, when the committee of the 
MAME), society requested one of their agents 
to pro ove what could be done in a West-end district, 
the visitor, overwhelmed with the difficulties of 
the proposed undertaking, spent some time in 
arranging a plan of operation. The office requires 
a person not only pious and devoted, and possess- 
ing gifts specially adapted for the work, but one 
of a temper not easily provoked. Our friend 
alluded to went about the then novel occupation 
with consummate caution. At first he took copies 
of religious periodicals with tracts enclosed, and 
these were handed over the bar of each tavern in 
the district. On calling a second time questions 
were asked in reference to the papers previously 
left, when answers shaped by the circumstances 
of the minute were returned; and, if possible, 
the landlord’s sympathy was enlisted. If the 
gentlemen in authority showed no open signs 
of opposition; publications were distributed in the 
bars, and future visits saw the parlours and tap- 
rooms boldly invaded. Of course the landlords 
differed in their natural dispositions. Some would 
haye preferred that the Christian visitor should 
keep away from their doors, some only permitted 
tract distribution, others of a more genial turn 
allowed the missionary to do much as he pleased, 
even showing their goodwill by becoming pressingly 
hospitable. Yet unlike as are the landlords, these 
men do not differ more widely in character than 
do the houses they superintend. Many of these 
houses are closed entirely on the Sabbath; others 
are respectably conducted, the servants being 
allowed opportunities of attending public worship, 
and excess in drinking or bad language is dis- 
couraged by every available means. Unfortunately, 
taverns of this order are few in number; the 






majority including the gin-palace, the second-class 
public-house, and the still lower beer-shop, which, 
in too many instances, are hotbeds of immorality 
and traps for the unwary. 

Whoever has watched for a few minutes the life 





ETC. 


in a common bar, will not expect Christianity to 
make much visible progress among those whose 
lot is cast amid such untoward associations. There 
is a fatal idea abroad—‘“ Religion is out of place in 
a public-house.” ‘lhe whole band of persons en- 
gaged in the trade are bound to a hard service. 
They deserve sympathy, and in the matter of 
sending them the Gospel, help also. Among these 
young persons the missionary will frequently find 
remains of good sown long ago. ‘To-day it will be 
some sensitive barmaid, who is anxious for advice 
because she can remember happier days, when, in 
a quiet provincial retreat, she not only enjoyed a 
happy home, but appeared week by weck as 
teacher or scholar in the rural Sabbath-school. To- 
morrow it may perchance be a young man who 
has heard before of the things pertaining to man’s 
higher life, and he would hear more of these Bible 
mysteries ; but what time has he to think of re- 
ligion? In common with his fellow-servants, 
perhaps he has the afternoon of each alternate 
Sabbath; or it may be he has only two or three 
hours to call his own, once 4 month. One of the 
last class of unfortunates, whose Sunday morning 
occupation consisted in cleaning the bar of the 
house in which he served, once requested the 
missionary of the district to call round and con- 
verse with him while thus employed. 

We now arrived at the portals of a large estab- 
lishment of the “favourable” class, which does 
not open until eight o’clock on Sunday evenings. 
“Tt’s all smooth work here,” says the missionary ; 
a remark speedily verified by the manner of our 
reception. The young men here assembled receive 
the tracts in the usual civil way. There also 
isa large dog, and being of a nervous tempera- 
ment my friend casts some suspicious glances at 
the hungry beast, until a word from its owner 
shows how completely the animal is under dis- 
cipline. Hence comes a lesson: “ The very dogs,” 
he observes, “are obedient, and respond to the 
word of their master. It is only when we come 
to man, formed in God's image, that we find sinful 
resistance to the will of his Creator.” The bar- 
maid here, a fresh-coloured, handsome girl, is in a 
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merry mood, and gives us to understand that had 
we postponed our visit we should have missed 
seeing her. The “ gentlemen” become immediately 
interested, and to the inquiry, “ What’s up?” the 
natural reply is, “‘ A wedding.” A wedding it was 
probably, but as our fair informant would only 
consent to convey the news by arch smiles and 
dark hints, we can only guess at the truth, and in 
any case wish her lifelong happiness. 

Thus is the good seed sown; but the fruit does 
not at once appear. Some of these people will re- 
tire and never think further of what they have 
heard. But some of them may go home and become 
encompassed with trial; and will not some of the 
missionary’s words, dropped by the wayside, then 
have a chance of springing up, and serving the 
purpose for which they were spoken? May they 
not become an oasis of green in some memory 
crowded with recollections of evil, and in sorrow 
or sickness yield the harvest of life everlasting ? 

On being appointed to a district, the tavern 


missionary gradually becomes known to the land- 
lords and their servants as well as to their cus- | 


tomers, and by the majority he is treated much 
in the way depicted above. 
than does he that the cheerful light and costly 
fittings of the gin-palaces are a splendid and 
mocking contrast to the rags and misery of those 
who crowd the fatal precincts; for have not wives 
and children been stripped of comfort, or even ne- 
cessaries, to provide the gilded cornices, sparkling 
chandeliers, and showy mirrors? One house 
might be named where the bar rejoiced in a 
musical-box, which, having cost a hundred and 
twenty guineas, acted like a siren charmer in pro- 
viding merry airs for those who were hurrying to 
ruin andan early grave. In this place a missionary 


once met an emaciated young man, who, squalid, | 


ragged, and dejected, was a too common example 


of the reducing power of drink. As he was con- | 


ning a tract, just given him, this poor drunkard felt 
a hand laid on his shoulder, while the words, “ We 
must each give an account of ourselves to God,” 
were spoken in his ear. “A pretty account mine 
will be,” he answered; “this house has been my 
ruin.” On hearing this, you would judge the man 
to be an object of interest; and he was so indeed. 
A life-story fraught with warning belonged to 
those now despairing eyes, and to those haggard 
sunken features. Once he had enjoyed life with 
the wife of his youth, and gleeful children sur- 


rounded the family board of his happy home. By | 
his profession—wood engraving—he earned acom- | 
petent salary, and prospered in the world until a | 


propensity for drink blasted all that makes life 
worth having. 


violent collision with a lamp-post, and this mishap 
originated the disease which finally hastened him 








None know better | 


One evening, as he staggered | 
homeward after his usual excesses, he came in | 





to the grave. His nervous system being completely 
shattered, he could not keep a hand sufficiently 
steady for following his employment, and conse- 
quently he sank into the degradation of loitering 
about the bar over which had passed the greater 
portion of five years’ earnings. “ You see,” he 
said, “my old pals let me drink out of their pots, 
and give me a bit of victuals.” Health, happiness, 
and the welfare of dependants, in one costly sacri- 
fice, were offered up to the demon gin. But even 
this man had reason to thank God fer his mercy 
in Christ, and for the rescuing agency of the 
London City Mission. 
In the taverns of a fashionable district, gentle- 
men’s servants are frequently found; and the 
marvellously important airs they affect will exeite 
your mirth or move you to commiseration, accord- 
ing to circumstances. For Jeames appears before 
you in the smoking-room of the “ Green Dragon,” 
| or “ Crossed Keys,” with just enough of the good 
| breeding pervading his master’s dining-room to 
make him the caricature of a gentleman, and with 
more than enough pride of his own to render him 
ridiculous. We must also devote a brief space to 
the fast young man of London pseudo-fashionable 
life, who haunts the private bars of large taverns. 
A little experience with our itinerant missionary 
would reveal to you that between these gentlemen 
and the barmaids there exists a sort of tacit under- 
standing. What the pseudo-fashionable fast young 
man does for a living it would puzzle you to say; 
for he seems to possess no qualifications more 
marketable than such as shine in a ballroom, 
or gain favour at a picnic. What wealth of in- 
tellect he commands would seem to be expended 
on his costume—on short or long coats, tight or 
pegtop trousers, as the fashion of the day may 
prescribe. In the street he uses due precaution 
to impress inferior passengers with the fact of his 
individual consequence; and if he is not recog- 
nised as a gentleman it is no fault of the tailor’s. 
| His gloves appear to be new every morning. His 
hat is perfection, and perfectly adjusted; and he 
| pursues his way along the street with many an 
|air and gesture, learned of the dancing-master, 
| and intended to win the good opinion of less 
| fortunate beholders. Note with what studied 
| gracefulness he twirls and switches his silver- 
| headed cane. He has a partiality for the theatre; 
but is still fonder of the music-hall, where he can 
| smoke threepenny cigars and drink sherry-cobler. 
| He not only receives music in return for his 
money at the music-hall, he enjoys an opportunity 
of exhibiting his good breeding by addressing the 
waiters in aristocratic slang, and also by a knack 
he has of sitting with one ankle resting on the 
opposite knee. Besides music-halls and theatres, 
he has divers refreshment houses by the wayside. 
| These are usually large, showily fitted up, and 
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brilliant places known to the initiated as “fast” 
houses. The barmaids are fair and handsome 


| 


girls, whose fine figures, winning graces, and ; 


faultless toilets might impress even stoical men 
under circumstances more propitious. These poor 


| judges we shall pronounce unanswerable. 


girls understand precisely what their employers | 
expect from them, and in the exercise of their | 
petty feminine arts, they also know they are lower- | 


ing themselves. With the fast young man their 
occupation brings them in daily contact. They 
are not wanting in the capacity which forms a 
shrewd judgment, and their estimate of their 
“fast”? admirers might be safely accepted by the 
moralist or the divine. But, notwithstanding, the 
fast man himself, poor fool, thinks every barmaid 
on his beat is captivated by his personnel and 
gallant conversation. Behold how yonder bewitch- 
ing siren can suppress the scorn she feels when he 
ventures beyond prescribed limits in his gross 
familiarity; and how artistically she can affect 
injured innocence, by a pert toss of her pretty 
head and a few words in keeping, when “the 
naughty man,” as she calls him, counterfeits dis- 
pleasure. 
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nature. Then, as might be expected, the good 
| influence of the visitors has extended to the land. 


lords. The roughs of this Marylebone district 
have a testimony of their own, which as impartial 
One 
day, some members of the fraternity who delight 
in beer, and in gossiping in unwashed ease at 
street corners on Sunday mornings, were observed 
to enter a barber’s shop not far from where we are 
now walking. Their tempers had been ruffled, 
and that but recently, by some untoward event, 
“He won’t serve you now if you’re only a bit 
tight,’ remarks one in reference to a landlord, 
who, living hard by, had, according to common 
report, “ grown more queer than ever.” On what 
kind of basis this complaint rested appeared from 
the observation of another gentleman: ‘“ And if 
you let slip a word”—i.e., an oath—‘‘he says, 
‘Now then, that won’t do in this house.’” ‘ Why, 
he was not always so,” cries another ; “he used % 
be as good a chap as any, and could swear as “yell. 
I’ve heard him.” “Ah, but he’s not fit jor a 


| publican now,” exclaims a third, with the approval 


Thus the fast youth talks and drinks, | 


meanwhile imagining that these hired servants of | 


the public-house are excellent objects for toying 


manded. While drinking, chatting, and laughing 
pleasantly and condescendingly, how little is he 


of all the rest. 
know?” 


“ What’s made him go so, do you 
“Know! yes, to be sure I do. Why, 


| them missionary fellows walk bang into the beer- 
with when nothing more attractive can be com- | 


aware that they whom he would fain persuade | 


himself are competitors for such equivocal honours 
as he has to bestow, really regard him with con- 
tempt; and behave as they do merely for the 
sake of turning him into profit, by making his 


shops now, and one’s been in there, taking his 
religion with him; and he’s so worked on the 
ljandlord’s mind that he’s quite turned it, and now 
he treats his customers in this way.” Many pro- 


| prietors, in low districts especially, feel their 
| calling to be one of degradation; and children 
are frequently sent from the neighbourhood to 


weaknesses tell in their employers’ favour, like | 


fair deceivers as they are. 


bar an opportunity occurred of witnessing one of 
the most commonplace difficulties which the city 
missionary has to encounter in the dogged opposi- 
tion of ignorant unbelievers. “Them things,” 
stammered one low, conceited creature, arrayed 
in broadcloth and fine linen, passion meanwhile 
choking his utterance—“ them things is a—a—a 
—all very well for Sunday-school children; but 
I cail it a—a—a insult to come here and hoffer 
them to a Man!” These people require delicate 
treatment, and they highly relish a few compli- 
ments. They are slaves of darkness, who imagine 
they walk in the light. They are poor dupes, 
and little aware that the best things they are 
able to vend are merely the scourings of ignorant 
prejudice, 

Good results are certainly following in the 
wake of this mission to public-houses. A woman 
attended by her child has before now been observed 
to leave her gin untasted, on being spoken to by a 
missionary in a bar; and did space allow, a num- 
ber of cases might be related of avery encouraging 


be educated, so that they may be away from the 
contamination of home. “A man to do a trade 


| must stifle conscience; and as for religion, that is 
But to proceed on our evening round. In one | 


out of the question,” said one publican. “I can- 
not be religious if I would,” testified another. 


| You come and take my place for twelve months, 


and that will soon knock all religion out of you.” 
Nevertheless, good is being done, and publicans 
are found who, as the fruits of missionary toil, are 
not striving in vain agaist the stream of adverse 
circumstances. 

On entering the last house of our round, one of 
the barmaids, who had not received her periodical 
on the last occasion, poutingly expressed her 
belief that she was not deemed good enough for 
the customary attentions; but the missionary 
instantly and gallantly made good the oversight, 
and adroitly contrived that the apology should 
carry some good advice. Emerging hence into 
the smoking-room, the company therein was found 
to be neither large nor select. Besides a few 
social individuals, there were several solitary 
drinkers, who alone with pipe, pot, and their own 
muddled cogitations, seemed to enjoy a sort of 
sottish contentment. Here was an old cabman, 
who had a long and entertaining life-story to tell. 
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He once had a mate who was deprived of his 
proper sight twenty minutes after calling on God 
to strike him blind. Sunday work he abhorred; 
he never did it. And he declared that he would 
not “put an oss in a keb” to fetch the doctor, 
even thongh the patient was a lady. At the other 
end of the room one raises that objection, every- 
where encountered—“ Religion is out of place in a 


| ° : : 
| public-house;” but the sentiment is vehemently 


opposed by a number of others. Much good advice 
is given here, and as we take our leave several of 
the men rise in our honour; so that amid a 
chorus of “ Come again, sir; you are appreciated,” 
and other compliments, we pass to the street, 
and so conclude our tour among the taverns of 
Marylebone. 











THE PICTURE 


HE years! the years! ’tis only four— 
P Not four have circled quite— 


Since standing by the old house door, 
We watched him out of sight. 


And feeling still his clasp, awoke 
The scarcely vanished past. 

Oh, when that last farewell we spoke, 
We knew not ’twas the last! 


The years! the years! beside the brink 
Of life’s mysterious stream, 

I sometimes sit me down and think, 
Is everything a dream ? 


The stranger wears his honours now, 
And stands in many a place 


ON THE WALL. 


That only one broad, noble brow, 
One manly step, could grace. 


A marble cross, a carven name, 
A rose-tree by a grave. 

But never more our soldier came 
From o’er t!.2 Indian wave. 


No, he is safe beyond the fight ! 
And when the shadows fall, 

Looks calmly through the waning light 
A picture on the wall. 


And from the home we wait to share 
There steals a vision sweet. 
Ah! never weep they, gazing there, 
Adown tke golden street ! 
ALESSIE Bonp. 











TOM 


| a birthday present.” The speaker was 
a bright-looking lad about seventeen, 
and his sister was a year or two older. 

“How can you do it, Tom ?” she said, 
lifting her eyes from the book she was reading, and 
“You have spent 





looking into her brother’s face. 
all your last quarter’s salary, and the next will not 
be due until nearly a month after mother’s birthday.” 

“No need to tell me that, or remind me of my 
empty purse,” said Tom, impatiently. 

“But you seemed to have forgotten it,” replied 
Mary, with a quiet smile. 

“No, I didn’t; but I’ve thought of a plan to get 
it, and make it all right when I get my salary,” he 
said, 

“ How? 


Oh, Tom, I hope you don’t——’ 


“T hope you don’t think I’m going to steal it,” he | 


angrily interrupted; then growing more calm, he 
said, “ You never need be afraid that I shall do that, 
Mary; but sti!i I can get mother’s shawl without 
either stealing it or paying for it just now. You 
know I have the charge of the books at Mr. Price's, 
and I shall book it to myself when I take it out of 
the stock, and pay for it when Istake my salary,” 

“Then you will speak to Mr. Price about it,” said 
Mary, quietly. 


MORRIS’S 


| “No, I shan’t; it will make no difference, and I 


ERROR. 


| don’t want him to know that I am short of money, or 
| that we are so poor,” said Tom. 
* But, Tom, it will be very wrong to do as you 
| say.” 
“Nonsense ; where will be the wrong? I don’t 
| mean to steal the shawl. I’m going to pay for it all 
| fair and square as soon as I get the money.” 
| But Mary still shook her head. “It isn’t right, 
| and I wish you would not do it,” she said. 
| But Tom had made up his mind before speaking 
| to his sister, and so all she could say made no impres- 
| sion upon him. Once sho thought of speaking to her 
| mother about it, but she scarcely liked to do so, and 
| after a few days, as Tom said no more about it, and 
| the shawl was not brought home, she hoped he had 
| altered his mind. 
| But the morning of her mother’s birthday this 
hope was dispelled. Mrs. Morris came down to 
| breakfast with a parcel in her hand, which she had 
| found close to her bedroom door. “It is from Tor, 
dear boy,” said the widow, delightedly ; “he must 
have put it at my door as he passed this morning. I 
have a great mind to go round and thank him for it 
| directly after breakfast.” 
He was at a large linendraper’s in the town, and 
trifling pur- 


| 
| it would be easy to go and make some 


’ 
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chase and do this; but Mary was afraid that her brother Tom must have more money at command than he 
would be found out if it were done—perhaps lose his | could possibly have left out of his small salary after 
situation through it; and so she begged her mother | the shawl-had been paid for. But she dared not 
to wait until he came home, at night. | mention her suspicions to any one, and so weeks 

“ But'I am afraid he will expect me to go in, and. passed without anything occurring to confirm them, 
will feel disappointed if he does not see me,” said and she began to think she had judged Tom hardly 
Mrs. Morris; “and besides it seems positively un- | and wrongly. 


grateful, when he has saved his money, and denied She was quite angry with herself for what she 
himself so many little things as he must have done now considered her unjust suspicicns of her brother 
to get this for me,” she added. when she heard that Mr. Price was about to raise 


How could Mary tell her that she knew Tom had _ his salary, and she determined to do what she could 
not denied himself a single gratification for her sake? to atone for it by making another effort to bridge 
How could she wring her mother’s heart by telling over the nameless gulf that had so long separated 
her the actual facts of the case. So she sat silent them. But the effort was in vain. Tom always 
while these praises were lavished on her brother, seemed restless and uncomfortable when with her, 
which made her mother think she was either cross _ and would never enter upon any serious conversation 
or somewhat jealous of Tom. as formerly. 

He was, of course, in high spirits when he came} ‘This neglect of her brother’s, however, brought 
home and received his mother’s thanks, and he gave _ Mary another friend in one of his former companions, 
Mary a meaning glance that she should not tell how and one day he ventured to say to her, ‘“‘I wish you 
it had been obtained. | would speak to Tom, Miss Morris, about the way he 

“Twas rather afraid whether you would split on | is going on; if it isn’t stopped pretty soon, it will be 
me, Mary,” he said when his mother had left the | too late, I’m afraid.” 
room. “Too late?” uttered Mary, turning pale. 

“No, I will not tell her; but, Tom, dear, never do “Yes, too late for him to keep from crime,’ 
such a thing again; it is not right, and it has made | pered the young man. “TI tell you as a friend, Miss 
me feel quite unhappy for you,” said his sister, | Morris, because I know Tom don’t mean anything 


> 


whis- 


earnestly. | downright wicked; but it will come to that before 
“That’s because you know nothing of the ways of , long, I’m afraid.” 
the world,” said Tom, loftily. | ‘*Tell me what you mean—all about Tom!” said 


“And I am sure I don’t want to know anything | Mary, in a hoarse whisper. 
of them, if they are so crooked,” said Mary. “But “You are ill. I have frightened you; let me take 
promise me that you will not practise these crooked you home, Mary,” said the young man. 


ways any more, Tom,” she added. | “No, no! Not till you have told me all about 
“Oh, all right! Don’t worry yourself about me. | Tom,” she said, impatiently. 

I know what I am doing, and I’ll take care not todo They turned into a quiet lane leading from the 

anything wrong,” said Tom, lightly. | town, where they were not likely to be disturbed or 


There was no more said upon the subject, for Mrs. | overheard, and then he told her that for some months 
Morris came in at this moment, and they all sat past Tom had been in the habit of taking goods 
down to supper, but Mary could not help noticing out of the shop, booking them to himself, and selling 
that from this time her brother rather avoided her , them under the usual price to supply himself with 
company, and if they were likely to be left alone to- | money. This account, however, had always been 
gether he would go out, A coolness seemed to have , paid out of his salary, although it sometimes left him 
sprung up between them that deeply grieved poor | with only a few shillings; but more than one who 
Mary, but she hoped things would resume their old | knew of this, and had warned him to stop the prac- 
course when the shawl was paid for, and Tom could tice, were now afraid that he would take more than 
assure her of the fact. | he could pay for, as he had been more-extravagant 

He did this the day he received his salary, but it , than ever since his salary had been raised. That 
was in such an offhand fashion that Mary had no | very night Mary contrived to see her brother alone, 
opportunity of saying a word about it. Another | and tell him plainly what she had heard. 
thing caused her some anxiety too. Contrary to the | “The meddling busybody! why don’t he mind his 
general rule in such a business, Tom came home to | own business?” said Tom, angrily, trying to break 
sleep and spend his evenings after the shop was | away from her detaining hold, 
closed; but he now took to spending them out of doors, | “Oh, Tom, my dear, dear brother! be warned in 
rarely coming in until quite late. | time,’ wailed poor Mary through her blinding tears. 

He had made several friends in the neighbourhood,| “It’s no good crying, Mary,” he said, with a 
he said, and spent the time with them, which satisfied ' groan. “I’ve begun this ‘crooked way,’ as you once 
Mrs. Morris, and might have satisfied Mary had she | called it, and it seems impossible to stop now. I'll 
not noticed several things which convinced her that keep honest over it though, Mary: i 
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“Honest! Tom; how can you call it honest ?” she | 
interrupted. 

“ Well, at all events, I’ll try to keep within bounds. 
Don’t fret about me, and don’t let mother know any- 
thing about it. I shall get out of the scrape all right | 
somehow,” he said gaily. 

Mary wondered how her brother could feel so | 
light-hearted about it. If she had followed him to | 
his room she would have seen that his misery was | 
intense—all the more intense, perhaps, that he had | 
constantly to keep up an appearance of cheerfulness. 
“ Oh, if I had only kept from crooked ways—had not 
taken that first false step,” he groaned, as he lay 
tossing on the bed; “ but now it is too late.” 

It might not have been too late if Tom could only | 
have summoned up the moral courage to tell his | 
mother and master what he had been doing, give up 
his gay companions, and deny himself every indul- | 
gence fora time. But this he could not do now, he 
thought; some lucky chance might save him from 
exposure and ruin, and for this he would wait. 

When he told Mary he would keep within bounds, 
he fully intended it. He did not know that he had 
already taken goods the value of which was beyond | 
his salary. The next day he took more to pay a debt 
which was owing in the town, and then, when he dis- | 
covered that ruin and exposure were at hand, he grew | 
reckless, But still no one but Mary and one or two | 
of the shopmen suspected him, and a week passed 
without anything occurring out of the ordinary way, | 
until Tom came home direct from the shop one even- 
ing, looking hurried and confused. 

“Tm going straight off to bed, mother; good 
night,” he said, and as he passed he kissed her. 

Mrs. Morris pressed him to tell her what was the 
matter, but he merely said, “Nothing,” and went 
up-stairs, and locked his door. Nothing more was | 
heard of him until daylight the next morning, when 
Mary heard the street-door slam, and wondered why | 
her brother had gone out so early. Later in the day a | 
messenger arrived from Mr. Price inquiring for him, 
as he had not made his appearance. Mary’s heart 
stood still when she heard it, for she guessed only | 
too truly what this prefaced. 

Tom did not make his appearance all day, and | 
Mary did not expect him, although she feared to tell | 
her mother this. The next morning Mr. Price and | 
a detective called to know if he had been home, and 
then the worst was made known to the unsuspecting 
widow. Her son, of whom she was so proud, was a | 
thief. He had run away to escape the hand of justice, 


and in this he was successful, although his mother | 


did not live to know it. The sudden blow, and the 
blighting cf all her hopes for him, was too much for 


her feeble strength, and a few weeks after Tom’s 
flight she was laid in the quiet churchyard. 
Years afterwards Mary received a letter from 


Australia, telling her that her brother had succeeded 


in reaching that country. 

*“T have escaped imprisonment, but not punish- 
ment, Mary,” he wrote. “Many times have I wished 
myself in prison, thinking it might perhaps ease my 


| conscience a little. Ah! if you know any one likely 


to follow in my crooked ways, warn them by my 
example never to take the first step, for that first 


false step is seldom retraced.” 
Emma LESLIF. 
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91. How is it proved that Philip mentioned in 
Acts viii. 5 was not the apostle of that name ? 

92. St. Paul’s first sermon in a synagogue contains. 
the germ of two of his Epistles. Give their names, 
the doctrine he taught, and the chapter in which the 
sermon is recorded. 

93. Acts xv. 28—“It seemed good to the Holy 


| Ghost and to us.” Show that this is a mode of ex- 


pression not uncommon in the Old Testament. 

94, From what expression in the Acts of the 
Apostles may it be inferred that St. Luke was called 
as well as St. Paul by God to preach the Gospel to 
the Greeks ? 

95. The action of our Lord and of all others in 
the Bible who raised dead people to life differs in. 
one remarkable particular. What is this ? 

96. St. Stephen, St. Paul, and St. James apply a 
title to Jesus which is given to him by no one else.. 
Mention it. 

97. Where is the punishment “ hanging ona tree ’”” 
called “ the curse of God ?” 

98. There are only two passages in the New Testa- 
ment in which the devil is called “the Tempter.” 
Give them. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 207. 


81. Rom. viii. 26 and viii. 34. 

82. The soldier who interpreted his fellow’s dream» 
(Judges vii. 13—15). 

83. Compare Acts xxi. 31—33 with Acts xxii. 


| 24—27 


84, 2 Chron. ix, 5, 6. 
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Otfostly he said.’ Christ, to illustrate still 
1S: further the sentiment which he had 
sé-. uttered ia the two parables recorded in 
Ur this chapter, and to show that it was 

proper to rejoice over repenting sinners, 





‘ 
-. 


continues his conversation. 

“The younger said.’ From the whole tenor of the 
parable, it is clear that the younger son represents 
the publicans and sianers, and that the Pharisees 
and seribes are typified by the elder son, and that 
the father represents God. 

* He dividel unto them his living.” Amongst the 
Romans and other ancient nations it was customary, if 
on reaching the years of maturity a son demanded his 
share of the inheritance, for the father to comply with 
his request. And it is quite possible that it is to some 
such custom prevaleat among the Jews that our Lord 
here alludes, 

“4A mighty famine.” No uncommon thing in Eastern 
countries, caused sometimes by the failure of crops, 
sometimes by want of rains in their due scasons, or 
again by an excess of them. 

“To feed swine. This was a very low occupation 
for any one, but especially for a Jew: to him it was 
forbidden to eat them, and it was unlawful to keep 
them; but to be compelled to engage in such an em- 
ployment was the deepest degradation. The object 
of the image used here is to let men see to what a 
condition sin, when uncurbed, can reduce them. 

“He would fain.” Gladly would he have eaten of 
the food supplied for the swine, rather than that 
provided for him by*his master, but though eager to 
do this, “‘no man gave unto him.” 

“ He came to himself”? We commonly in our days 
say of a person who, after a temporary derangement 
of his intellect, recovers the right use of his reason, 
that he has “ come tohimself;”’ and it is in this sense 
it is used here: the folly of the younger son was a 
kind of insanity. 

To my father.” 
el state, he resolves to go to his father whom he hal 
offended, and treated unkindly, and had provoked; 


9 


Feeling within himself his wretch- 


but at all hazards he resolves to go to him in the first | 


instance. 

“Against heaven, and before thee.’ The reality of 
repentance is shown by the confession that sins are 
committed against God. Every sin committed against 
& man is a sin against God. z 
* Such has been my conduct that 
Iam not fit to be called a 


** Make me as one.” 
I am a disgrace to thee. 
son; I only ask to be treated as a servant; but as 
such I entreat of you to admit me once more into your 


family.” What dcep humility, love for his father’s 
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NOTES. 
PRODIGAL SON (Luke xv, 11-32). 


‘slowly, in doubt perhaps whether his father would 








house, and confidence in his father, is here displayed ! 


“A great way of.’ 





r1.° 6 | 
While he was approaching 


receive him, he is beheld in the distance—as though 
the father were constantly looking out for the 
wanderer. 

“He fell on his neck, and kissed him ;’’—a sign that 
love has not vanished, and that a reconciliation has 
been effected. In this verse is contained the point of 
the parable. Who would find fault with this father for 
receiving this repenting son ? Not even the Pharisees 
and scribes could blame him; and thus Christ teaches 
them that God receives returning sinners, and justifies 
himself for receiving them, and treating them with 
attention. 

“ The best robe.” The joy of the father is shown 
by ordering him to be clothed in the best raiment, 
so that he might appear different to what he was on 
his return from his distant journey, and seem more 
like his former self. 

“Was dead.” Either, I supposed that he was dead, 
but now I know he is alive; or, he was dead in 
trespasses and sins, but now he is alive to virtue 
and holiness. 

“Was angry.” This is another point of the parable. 
The Pharisees were angry with Christ for receiving 
sinners; and the eldest son is angry with his father 
for receiving his son. 

“Thou never gavest me.’ This complaint was most 
unreasonable. He might have taken at any time 
what he wanted, for all that the father had wus his. 

** It was meet that we should make merry, and be glad.” 
True, the younger son had been guilty, foolish, and 
very ungrateful, but he was now a penitent, and it is 
this that causes the father’s heart to leap for joy. 

It would be a difficult thing to find in all Christ’s 
parables a more beautiful and touching narrative than 
this, or one from which more instruction is to be 
derived. Looked at in a spiritual light, we see that 
men lose their blessings, and by their own heedless 
conduct bring themselves into want and misery. 
When in prosperity, sinners seldom think of God; 
but when they are brought to a right sate of mind, 
they see they are in danger of perishing, unless they 
goto God, whom they have offended. Other sources 
of comfort may be tried, but help comes from none. 
God alone is able and willing to save. We must 
arise from the death of sin in which we are sleeping, 
and come to him, confessing our every transgression, 
and sue for pardon at his hands. We should never 
be envious at the favours God may be pleased to 
bestow upon others (ver. 32). He has 
more than we deserve, and therefore we ought not to 
complain. If God be willing (as we know he is) to 
receive sinners now, all should be willing to come to 
him now, for “now is the accepted time, now is the 


day 


V 


given ws 


of salvation.” 











